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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



THE HERCULES AND IOLE CONVERSATION 

In the April Journal A. L. Keith asks whence the words in Emerson's 
Essay on Character attributed to Hercules and Iole. 

The edition of Emerson's Works annotated by the author's scholarly son, 
Edward Waldo Emerson, and published about ten years ago, contains this 
note: "This conversation seems to have been of Mr. Emerson's invention." 

Shall we not accept this comment as authoritative and conclusive ? 

W. R. Kersey 



A STUDY IN LATIN ORDER 

Sentence order is the student's main difficulty either in Latin composition 
or in translation. And yet if he ever appreciates or enjoys a piece of classical 
literature, he must first of all feel at home with its author's form of expression. 
Now while in English the periodic sentence is unusual and rhetorical, it is in no 
sense strange or unintelligible; and much can be done to assist the student if 
Latin order is constantly taught, not in its dissimilarity to the English loose 
sentence, but in its similarity to English of rather unusual type. 

In order to be a surer aid to her classes, the writer made a careful review of 
Caesar's sentence order, based on the equivalent of four books of the Gallic 
War, and obtained the following gleanings: periodic sentence and clause modi- 
fier (too trite for special value) ; the phrase and minor group modifiers as closed 
units, e.g., "a compluribus insulae civitatibus," "Martem bella regere," and 
adjective order. The last was the really enlightening feature. 

By forced conclusion the text proved that in matters of detail — word- 
modifiers especially — Caesar did not conform closely to the rules that many 
of his modern critics have laid down for the benefit of youths who gain their 
first knowledge of Latin narrative style through his well-known history. 
The selections used as a basis of study were Books ii, iii, iv, entire; Book v, 
chaps, viii-xxiv; Book vi, chaps, ix-xxix. By close comparison the deduc- 
tions drawn from them apply to any of Caesar's works. The total number 
of nouns modified by adjectives, adjective-pronouns, or both is 1,387; of these 
the adjective precedes the noun 1,142 times, while the order is reversed only 
245 times. Expressed in percentages, 82 . 35 pe r ce nt of the nouns are modified 
in the usual English order, as against 17.65 per cent in what may be called, 
for contrast merely, Roman order. All mixed expressions, such as "quibus 
omnibus rebus," "omni ora maritima," were placed in the smaller group. 
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